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OTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday by Oxford University Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone ar Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
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ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 


[§ the new Music and Letters Mr. Hans 
+ Gal tackles the question why Schubert left 
his —" in B minor unfinished. Death 
is usually the explanation of a great work 
not being completed ; but Schubert wrote the 
two splendid movements of the Unfinished 
Symphony six years before he died. There 
exists a sketch of a scherzo which, it seems to 
‘be agreed, was intended to be its third move- 
ment. Mr. Gal examines it in detail giving 
the theme of eight bars which was to have 
been its foundation and describing such 
development as this receives. The theme, it- 
self fairly attractive and capable of serving 
if it had been handled as Schubert could 
handle even a poor theme, is yet too insigni- 
ficant to stand, as it is made to do, virtually 
alone. The sketch grows thinner and thinner ; 
one can feel the composer’s increasing bore- 
dom; there seems nothing to be surprised at, 
or to regret, when it stops altogether. Mr. 
Gal considers shrewdly and sympathetically 
the causes of what he takes to be a temporary 
paralysis of Schubert’s imagination, faced 
with a problem in instrumental form, which 
always for him presented more difficulties 
than did vocal composition. The discussion 
is interesting in that it might be applied to 
poetry as well as to music. 


[X the Annual Register ‘Chronicle’ for 
March 1841 are notes of the sale of auto- 
graphs MSS., Shakespeariana and other 
send things belonging to the literary and 

matic collection of ‘‘Tom’’ Hill. A few 
items are described, of which we thought the 
following the most interesting : 

(1,610) Mozart. A letter of extraordinary 
interest, dated Vienna Sept. 1791, entirely in 
is own handwriting: in it he mentions his 
conviction of his approaching death, and that 
he is engaged in composing his own funeral 
irge; he sees the Unknown Figure constantly 
before him. The autograph of Mozart is 


of the letter were sold with it. 51. 15s. 6d. Mr. 
Young. 

This seems a very small price for such an 

autograph. What would be given for it at the 

present day? We do not know where it is now. — 


HE Empire Review for March has a paper 

entitled ‘ Some Japanese Characteristics ’ 
by Mr. H. G. Brewster-Gow which, now that 
we are all shaking our heads over Japan, is 
worth reading and keeping in mind, on the 
supposition that the author rightly foretells 
a renewal of friendship with Japan when the 
J — have freed themselves from Hitler’s 
“deluding influence.’? The characteristics 
dwelt on are the Japanese courtesy and will- 
ingness to forgo profit in their treatment of 
‘‘friends’’—a word which at one time, 
within Mr, Brewster-Gow’s own experience, 
included the English; he gives some pretty 
examples of this. Then there is the Japanese 
theory of ‘‘ reasonable sacrifice ’’ in which is 
comprised refusal to live if dishonour through 
failure in a trust has been incurred. These 
are traits with which the Englishman’s view 
of life can find itself in agreement. Another 
is somewhat more remote from us, or at least 
with us takes on another form: their close 
observation and intense love of natural 


* beauty whether in great things or minute. "A 


letter is quoted from a Japanese student, with 
reflections upon the autumn tints of the 
maple and the fall of the leaves. 


T fix my eyes upon one particular leaf and 
make a daily observation. The weather be- 
comes colder and the wind blows stronger. One, 
two, three days I watch but on the fourth day 
my leaf has gone. 

And he goes on to compare Japan to the 
tree which lives on though the beauty of its 
foliage is for the time dead. 

We would mention Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah’s 
paper on Arab and Italian in Libya, a stern 
and detailed indictment of the Italian treat- 
ment of the country, with the assurance that 
the rejoicing of Islam over the British vic- 
tories in North and East Africa is more than 
a temporary goodwill towards the British. 

Under ‘ Highways and Byways’ is what we 
think the most thrilling snake-story we have 
ever read: A woman in bed with a cobra 
twining itself up over her legs and body and 
eight cobras arranged round the bed as a sort 
of body-guard. This is related by Mrs. Hilda 
M. Oppenheim, who survived it. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


GILBERT AND PLANCHE 
At clxxix. 442 I enquired whether attention 
had previously been drawn to the debt 
owed by W. S. Gilbert in the Savoy Operas to 
his predecessor, J. R. Planché, whose major 
works were produced between 1825 and 1871. 

Having thus drawn my own attention to 
the matter, I found from a further study of 
Planché’s extravaganzas that Gilbert’s bor- 
rowings from and parallels with Planché 
are sufficiently numerous and striking to 
deserve record. The accepted idea that the 
extravaganzas produced between 1830 and 
1870 were little more than a wilderness of 
puns is erroneous. Those of Planché contain 
plentiful wit and many foreshadowings of 
topsey-turveydom. 

Although Gilbert elaborated and improved 
almost everything of which he made use, it is 
noteworthy that the borrowings include some 
of the ‘‘ original’’ ideas for which Gilbert 
has received high praise. 

It is known that the two men admired one 
another’s work. §S. J. Adair Fitzgerald in 
‘The Story of the Savoy Opera,’ states that 
Gilbert was ‘‘ an ardent student ” of Planché, 
and the latter in his Preface to ‘ The Birds of 
Aristophanes’ makes kindly reference to 
‘ The Fuince of Truth’ and ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea.’ 

There can be no question of coincidence, 
since Gilbert’s name appears among the sub- 
-scribers to the Testimonial Edition of 
Planché’s extravaganzas (French 1879). 

To one who was brought up on the Savoy 
Operas it is certainly startling to find an 
extravaganza of 1851 (‘ The Prince of Happy 
Land’) opening with a fairy rising from the 

1. (Gilbert) 
‘Trial by Jury.’ 1875. 
Judge 

Though homeward as you trudge, 

my law is fudge, 

Yet of beauty I’m a judge. 


And a good Judge too! 
2. (Gilbert) 


‘Patience.’ 1881. 
olonel. 
If you want a receipt for that popular mystery, 
_ Known to the world as a Heavy Dragoon. 
Take all the remarkable people in history, 
Rattle them off to a og tume. 
The pluck of Lord Nelson on board of the 


bottom of a fountain to aid her goddaughter 
in distress, more especially when the gue 
ceeding scene in the same piece introduces g 
portrait which takes part in a trio. 

Much has been related of the scene on the 
first night of ‘Iolanthe’ at the Savoy in 
November 1882, when Miss Alice Barnett as 
the massive Queen of the Fairies stretched 
out her arms across the footlights and sang 


Oh, Captain Shaw, 

Type of true love kept under! 

Could thy Brigade 

With cold cascade 

Quench my great love?—I wonder. 
to Captain Eyre Shaw, chief of the London 
Fire Brigade, sitting in the stalls. 

This was acclaimed as a brilliant Gilbertian 
touch, yet in Planché’s ‘King Charming’ 
(1850) we find 

My heart’s on fire—not all the Fire Brigade 


wou 
Subdue the flames, though led by Mr. Braid- 
wood! 


All opposition makes the blaze the greater, 
It would put out the Fire Annihilator. 

Most striking of all is the patter song of 
Daedalus in ‘Theseus and Ariadne’ (1848), 
which served the thrifty Gilbert as the basis 
of the patter songs in both ‘ Patience’ and 
Tolanthe.’ 

I suffer from the usual war-time disability 
with regard to works of reference, but I have 
found no acknowledgement o1 this debt except 
in Mr. Adair Fitzgerald’s book mentioned 
above, which notes the resemblance between 


Pooh-Bah in ‘The Mikado,’ and Baron 
Factotum in Planché’s ‘The Sleeping 
Beauty’ (1840). The ‘Life and Letters of 


Gilbert’ by Sidney Dark does not mention 
Planché. 

The principal resemblances are set out 
below, the quotations from ‘The Savoy 
Operas ’ being given by the courteous permis 
sion of Messrs. Macmillan Ltd. 


1. (Planché) 


*“Cymon and Iphigenia.’ 1850. 

Dorus : 
I’m a judge, it is true and remarkably wise, 
And great and important my trust is, 

But I’m also a judge of a Pg? of fine eyes 
And to Beauty delight to do justice. 


2. (Planché) 


‘Theseus and Ariadne,’ 1848. 
Daedalus. 
I’m still in a flutter—I scarcely can utter 
The words to my tongue that come dancing— 
come dancing, 
I’ve had such a dream that I’m sure it must 
seem 
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Victory— 
Genius of Bismarck devising a plan— 
The humour of Fielding (which sounds con- 
tradictory)— 
Coolness of Paget about to trepan— P 
The science of Jullien, the eminent musico— 
Wit of Macaulay, who wrote of Queen Anne— 
The pathos of Paddy, as rendered by Bouci- 
cault— 
Style of the Bishop of Sodor and Man— 
The dash of a D’Orsay, divested of quackery— 
Narrative powers of Dickens and Thackeray— 
Victor Emmanuel—peak-haunting Peveril— 
Thomas Aquinas, and Doctor Sacheverell— 
Tupper and Tennyson—Daniel Defoe— 
Anthony Trollope and Mr. Guizot! ‘ 
Take of these elements all that is fusible, 
Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 
Set them to simmer and take off the scum, 
And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum! 


yal 
Lord Chancellor. 
When you’re lying awake with a dismal head- 
ache, and repose is taboo’d by anxiety, 
I conceive you may use any language you 


choose to indulge in without impropriety; _ 


For your brain is on fire—the bedclothes con- 
spire of usual slumber to plunder you: 
First your counterpane goes, and uncovers 
your toes, and your sheet slips demurely 

from under you; 

Then the blanketing tickles—you feel like 
mixed pickles—so terribly sharp is the 
pricking, 

And you’re hot amd you’re cross, and you 
tumble and toss till there’s nothing *twixt 
you and the ticking. . 

Then the bedclothes all creep to the ground in 
a heap, and you pick ’em all up in a tangle; 

Next your pillow resigns and politely declines 
to remain at its usual angle! 

Well, you get some repose in the form of a 
doze, with hot eye-balls and head ever 
aching, 

But your slumbering teems with such horrible 
dreams that you’d very much better be 
waking ; 

For you dream you are crossing the Channel, 
and tossing about in a steamer from 
Harwich— 

Which is something between a large bathing 
machine and very small second class 
carriage— 

And you’re giving a treat (penny ice and cold 
meat) to a party of friends and relations— 

They’re a ravenous horde—and they all came 
on board at Sloane Square and South 
Kensington Stations. 

And bound on that journe 1 
attorney (who started that morning 


von) ; 

He’s a bit undersized, and you don’t feel sur- 
prised when he tells you he’s only eleven. 

Well, you’re driving like mad with this singu- 
lar lad (by the by, the ship’s now a four- 
wheeler), 

And you’re playing round games, and he calls 
you bad names when you tell him that 
“ties pay the dealer ”; 


you find 


To incredulous ears like romancing—romanc- 
ing. 
No wat Ras was brought on by that Madame 


harton, 
Who muddled me quite with her models—her 
models; 
Or — Tussaud, who in wax-work can 
shew 
Of all possible people the noddles—the noddles, 


I dreamt I was walking with Homer, and 

The very best Greek I was able—was able 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, with Johnson 
and Garrick, 

a Scotch reel on the table—the 


Then Hannibal, rising, declared ’twas sur- 
prising 

That gentlemen made such a riot—a riot, 

And sent in a bustle to beg Lord John Russell 

Would hasten and make ’em all quiet—all 
quiet. 

He me and found Cato at cribbage with 

ato. 

And Zimmerman playing the fiddle—the fiddle. 

And snatching a rapier from Admiral Napier, 

Ran Peter the Great through the middle—the 
middle. 

Then ~ jumped Alboni, and looked at Belzoni, 

Who eat by her side like a mummy—a mummy. 

But pious Mneas said, “ This mustn’t be, as 

I never play whist with a dummy—a dummy.” 


T am almost perplexed to say what I saw next, 
But I think it was Poniatowski—atowski, 
o was driving Nell Gwynne with Commis- 
sioner Lin, 
Over Waterloo Bridge in a drosky—a drosky. 
When Sardanapalus, who thought fit to hail us, 
Remarked it was very cold weather—cold 
weather ! 
And flinging his es | at Prince Esterhazy, 
They both began waltzing together—together. 


The news next was spread that Queen Dido 
was dead, 

And Alderman Gibbs in a huff, sir—a huff, sir, 

Had seized Lola Montes, at Fribourg and 
Pontet’s, 

For feeding her bull-dog with snuff, sir—with 
snuff, sir. 

Whilst Bunn in a hurry ran off to the Surrey, 

And clapped Abdel-Kader in irons—in irons, 

And engaged Julius Caesar to play Adelgiza 

To Widdicomb’s Lady of Lyons—of Lyons. 


I caught up a candle and whispered to Handel, 
There must be an end of the matter—the 


matter 
- When bang bs the skylight, came down 


upon m 
Lord 
a clatter. 
In terror I woke, crying, “ This is no —_ 
And jumped smack out of bed like King Priam 
Priam. 
And rs ut to remark, if you’re still in the 


light, 
am, with a deuce of a clatter— 


ark, 
That you’re not a bit worse off than I am— 
n I am. 
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But this you can’t stand, so you throw up your 
hand, and you find you’re as cold as an 


icicle, 

In your shirt and your socks (the black silk 
with gold clocks), crossing Salisbury Plain 
on a bicycle: 

And he and the crew are on bicycles too—which 
they’ve somehow or other invested in— 

And he’s‘telling the tars all the particulars of 
a company he’s interested in— 

It’s a scheme of devices to get at low prices all 
goods from cough mixtures to cables 

(Which tickled the sailors) by treating re- 
tailers as though they were all vegetables— 

You get a good spadesman to plant a small 
tradesman (first take off his boots with a 
boot-tree) 

And his legs will take root, and his fingers will 
shoot, and they’ll blossom and bud like a 

fruit-tree— 

From the greengrocer tree you get grapes and 
poe pea, cauliflower, pineapple and cran- 

erries, 

While the pastry cook plant cherry brandy 
will grant, apple and three-corners 

and burys— 

The shares are a pany, and ever so Many are 
taken by Rothschild and Baring, 

And just as a few are allotted to you, you 
awake with a shudder despairing— 

You’re a regular wreck, with a crick in your 
meck, and no wonder you snore, for your 
head’s on the floor, and you’ve needles and 
pins from your soles to your shins, and 
your flesh is a-creep, for your left leg’s 
asleep, and you’ve cramp in your toes, and 
a fly on your nose, and some fluff in your 
lung, and a thirst that’s intense, and a 
general sense that you haven’t been sleep- 
ing in clover; 

But the darkness has passed, and it’s daylight 
at last, and the night has been long—d.tto 
ditto my song—and thank goodness they’re 
both of them over! 

3. (Gilbert) 
Patience.’ 1881. 
Colonel. 

Our soldiers very seldom cry 

And yet—I need not tell you why— 

A tear-drop dews each manly eye! 

(Aside to ns) Weep, weep, all weep. 


4. (Gilbert) 
“Tolamthe.’ 1882. 
Queen of the Fairies. 


This song was written many years previous 
to 1848, and “‘ routed out”’ Planché for 
the production of ‘ Theseus and Ariadne.’ 

“« Jasey ’’ was the nineteenth-century slang 
word for a wig. 


‘Guy, Earl of Warwick ’ was the title of a 


‘pantomime also produced at the Lyceum in 


the previous season. 
‘ 


3. (Planché) 
‘The Fair One with the Golden Locks.’ 1843. 


Grand Chamberlain. 
Yes, noble friends, the news is sad as may be, 
Our mighty King is crying like a baby. 
His nerves have had the cruellest of shocks— 
Rejected by the Fair with Golden Locks, 
He comes; prepare to show your loyal griefs, 
Tf not by tears, at least by handkerchiefs. 
Let every soldier draw out his bandanna, 
And bear’t before him im a decent manner. 

Captain of the Guard. 

Draw kerchiefs! (Soldiers do so). 
Present kerchiefs! (they hold 


eyes). 
Steady there! 
Eyes wet. long faces! Smile, men if you dare. 
(Enter King and Ministers eetc.). 
Recover kerchiefs! _ 


to their 


(Soldiers return handkerchiefs to their pockets). . 


4. (Planché) 


‘The Prince of Happy Land.’ 1851. 
Princess Nigretta 
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Jolanthe (descending from chariot and advancing to 
From thy dark exile thou art summoned ! fountain). ; 
Come to our call— - Great Carabossa! mightiest of fairies. 


Come, Iolanthe! ‘ If, as the story goes, your lodging there is, 
(lolanthe rises from the water. She is clad _ And by good fortune you should be at home, 
in water-weeds). Rise at my call, for 1 have hither come 
To crave, dear godmother, your prompt 
assistance., 


5. (Gilbert) 5. (Planché) 
‘Jolanthe.’ 1882. “Graciosa and Percinet.’ 1844, 
Phyllis. Graciosa, 
_.. Then I suppose you’re a fairy Dear sir, what’s your name! 
Strephon. Percinet. 
I’m half a fairy. ’Tis Percinet! My mother is a fairy. 


“The Queen of the Frogs.’ 1851. 
Grenouilletta 


I’m a half-fairy, my name’s Grenouill 
“Young and Handsome.’ 1856. 
Princess. 

You pity me, I see you do, for I 

Am half a fairy— 

The above extravaganzas contain the 
rhymes fairy-quandary (twice) and fairy- 
vagary, which occur in ‘ Iolanthe.’ 


6. (Gilbert) 6. (Planché) 
‘Tolamthe.’ 1882. “Young and Handsome.’ 1856. 
Phyllis. Alidor. 
I’m very much pained to refuse, But hark! I hear the sound of pipes and 
But Vil stick to my pi Se tabors ; tabors; 
can spell e wor at I use, : fri mean 
And my grammar’s as good as my neighbours’. oll my friende—I 
7. (Gilbert) 7. (Planché) 
‘folamthe.’ 1882. ‘King Charming.’ 1850. 
Queen of the Fairies. Charming. 
Oh, ——— Shaw ! My heart’s on fire—not all the Fire Brigade 
kept under ! would 
t rigade led b id- 
With flames, though led by Mr. Brai 
Quench my great love, | wonder. All opposition makes the blaze the greater 
: It vad put out the Fire Annihilator. 
8. (Gilbert) 8. (Planché) 


‘Tolanthe.’ 1882. 


“The Golden Fleece.” “1845. 
Lord Chancellor. Creon. 
away, madam; Would you live another day, ma’am 
I should say, madam I advise you off to trot 
You display, madam If you like it better—stay, ma’am 
Shocking taste If you like it better—stay, ma’am 
It is rude, madam But if you do—you’d better not. 
To intrude, madam 
With your brood, madam 
Brazen-faced 
9. (Gilbert) 9. (Planché) 
‘Princess Ida.’ 1884. ‘The Bee and the Orange Tree.’ 1848, 
Hildebrand. Princess Linda. | 
Where is she now? Let me ‘have no intruders; above all 
Gama. 4 Keep suitors from he 4 sight. If any call,. 
In Castle Adamant, Tell them ‘they needn 


give themselves the 


One of my many country houses. There trouble 


| 
ous 
Aor 
ang 
of a 
1 in 
; (Musice—A large Crab rises out of the water, 
it opens and discovers Fairy Carabossa). 
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She rules a woman’s University, 
With full a hundred girls, who learn of her. 


‘ Despair your hope; their hearts are dead to 
men. 
He who desires to gain their favour must 
Be qualified to strike their teeming brains 
Are there no males whatever in those walls? 


ma. 
None, gentlemen... 


This we of idea appears worth noting, 
although ‘Princess Ida’ was published as 
Respectful Operatic Per-Version of 
Tennyson's ‘ Princess ’.’’ 

10. (Gilbert) 
‘Princess Ida.’ 1884. 


ama. x 

Oh, don’t the days seem lank and long 

When all goes right and nothing goes wrong, 
And isn’t your life extremely flat 

With nothing whatever to grumble at! 


11. (Gilbert) 
‘The Mikado.’ 1885. 
Pooh-Bah 
. . - When all the great officers of State re- 
signed in a body because they were too 
proud to serve under an ex-tailor, did 1 
not unhesitatingly accept all their posts at 
once? 
Pish-Tush 
And the salaries attached to them? You did. 
Pooh-Bah 
It is consequently my degrading duty to serve 
this upstart as First Lord of the Treasury, 
Lord Chief Justice, Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord High Admiral, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Groom of the Back Stairs, Arch- 
bishop of Titipu, and Lord Mayor, both 
acting and elect, all rolled into one. 


12. (Gilbert) 
‘The Mikado.’ 1885. 
Mikado 
See how the Fates their gifts allot 
For A is pane ge is not 
Yet B is worthy, I dare say 
Of more prosperity than A! 


‘The Grand Duke.’ 1896. 
Ernest 
Both A and B rehearsal slight— 
They say they’ll be “ all right at night ” 
(They’ve both to go to school yet); 
C in each act must change her dress, 
D will attempt to “ square the press ”; 
E won’t play Romeo unless 
- His grandmother plays Juliet; 
F claims all hoydens as her rights 


To call again. I find all men so double, 
That I have made my mind up to live single, 
And never with the false he-creatures mingle 
Save in affairs of state, and rarely then; 
Women make better counsellors than men. 
T’ll form at once a new administration 

Of all the female talent in the nation. 

And they shall be a young and handsome set! 


And then my household—female every soul, 
4 1st Lady) You Lady Steward; (to 2nd 
ady) you Groom of the Stole; 

(to Countess) You shall be ar Chamber- 
lain; and you (to 3rd Lady) the Mistress 
of the Horse. 


10. (Planché) 
‘The Prince of Happy Land.’ 1851. 


Prospero. 
And while at home, our bliss is so abounding, 
Foreign affairs are equally astounding! 


And I can’t help the same opinion nourishing, 
We shall be ruined if we keep so flourishing! 
Prince Felix 
I feel the truth of what you’ve represented, 
If folks can’t grumble, they'll get discontented; 
Can any patriot devise some measure 
To check this perfect plethora of pleasure? 
11. (Planché) 
‘The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood.’ 1840. 
Lord Factotum. 
I shall go crazy. Ye who sigh for place 
Behold and profit by my piteous case. 
As Lord High Chamberlain I slumber never, 
As Lord High Steward, in a stew I’m ever, 
As Lord High Constable I watch all day, 
As Lord High Treasurer, I’ve the deuce to pay. 
As Great Grand Cup Bearer, I’m _ handled 
queerly, 
As Great Grand Carver, I’m cut up severely. 
In other States the honours are divided, 
But here they’re one and all to me confided; 
They’ve buckled Fortune on my back—until 
I really feel particularly ill! 
Young mam, avoid the cares from state that 


spring, 
And don’t you be a Great Grand anything. 
12. (Planché) 


‘The Golden Fleece.’ 1845. 

Medea 
To draw a parallel—should Fate decree 
As A to B, so C would be to D. 


ason 
If I be C, and D my friend in need 
When C proves false to D, may C be D...a 
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She’s played them thirty seasons 
and G show herself eights ) 


For two convincing reasons— 
Two very well-sha reasons! 


AN AMERICAN PAMPHLET. 
A FRIEND gave me some years ago a tiny 
paper booklet, 5} inches by 4, entitled 


A Message to Garcia: Being a Preachment 
by Elbert Hubbard, copyright 1916 by the Roy- 


. erofters, East Aurora, New York. 


The ‘ Apologia,’ which is the Preface, ex- 
plains that the author wrote it in an hour, 
when in February, 1899, 

we were just going to press with the March 

Philistine. The thing leaped hot from my 
heart, written after a trying day, when I had 
been endeavouring to train some rather delin- 
quent villagers to abjure the comatose state 
and get radioactive. 
The idea came from the author’s boy, who 
suggested that the real hero of the Cuban War 
was Rowan, the man who carried the message 
to Garcia, and so little was thought of the 
trifle that it was run in the magazine with- 
out a heading. 

The war was so small an affair that it may 
be well to recall the circumstances which made 
Rowan a hero. The leader of the insurgents, 
Garcia, was somewhere in the mountains of 
Cuba but beyond letter or telegraph, no one 
knew where, He could not in those days be 
found by an aeroplane. President McKinley 
had to secure his co-operation without delay. 
Someone recommended a man named Rowan. 
He was igs a letter sealed up in an oil- 
skin pouch; landed by night from a boat on 
Cuba; struggled through the jungle and came 
out in three weeks on the other side of the 
island. Having crossed a hostile country 
alone, on foot, he delivered the letter to 
Garcia. 

_ But the pamphlet, a little over eight pages 
in all, does not tell the story of his exciting 
adventure. It emphasizes the point that 
Rowan did his job promptly with his letter 
strapped over his heart. He did not ask why, 
how, or when? So, the writer says, his statue 
should be cast in deathless bronze and placed 
m every college of the land. As I write this, 
I notice that the President of an American 
college has been declaring in a well-known 
journal of education, School and Society, that 
the American people have ‘‘ grown soft,” 
looking for ease and comfort, “ physically 
and mentally lazy.” Everyone wants a 
white-collar job because he thinks life is easier 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


in such an occupation.”” Steady attention to 
work is the burden of the preachment. It 
speaks of ‘‘ dowdy indifference and slip-shod 
imbecility,’? and working as well, when the 
‘“boss’’ is away, as when he is present to 
invigilate. Civilisation cannot be run by 
half-hearted labour. The amazing call for 
Mr, Hubbard’s booklet shows that the world 
was forgetting this. I have seen, I think, a 
cinema show of Rowan’s journey through 
heavy jungle and water. It was a difficult 
job, and my copy of the booklet includes a 
P.S. in ink: 

Sergeant. Rowan was decorated by the U.S. 
Government in 1922 for the above-mentioned 
exploit—24 years after its performance. 

So, if he was prompt in doing, the Govern- 
ment was not in rewarding. 

The little lecture is vividly written and 

plain enough in ite message. It reminded me 
of another vigorous collection of comments on 
life which is not so well known as it should 
be, the ‘Lay Morals’ of R. L. Stevenson. I 
have added on the back page of the booklet 
a passage from it that seems to the point. 
Stevenson insists that slacking over work is 
thieving : 
If one man agrees to give another so many 
shillings for so many hours’ work, and then 
wilfully gives him a certain proportion of the 
price in bad money, and only the remainder 
in good, we can see with half an eye that this 
man is a thief. But if the other spends a 
certain proportion of the hours in smoking 
a pipe of tobacco, and a certain other propor- 
tion in looking at the sky, or the clock, or 
trying to recall an air, or in meditation on 
his own past adventures, and only the remain- 
der in downright work such as he is paid 
to do, is he, because the theft is one of time, 
and not of money—is he any the less a thief? 
The one gave a shilling, the other an im- 
perfect hour; but, both hake the bargain, and 
each is a thief. 


Mr. Hubbard found his message wanted all 
over the world. Orders came for extra copies 
of the Philistine containing it, and then a 
request for 100,000 copies of the article from 
the New York Central Railroad, too much 
for the small firm of printers to tackle. So 
leave was given to reprint, and it was issued 
in editions of half a million. It ‘‘ was re- 


printed in over 200 magazines and news- 
papers. It has been translated into all 
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written languages.’? A Director of Russian 
Railways who happened to be in the United 
States when the first large sales began, had 
the booklet translated into Russian when he 
got home, and a copy given to every railroad 
man in Russia. From that country it passed 
to Germany, France, Spain, Turkey, Hindus- 
tan and China. In the war between Russia 
and Japan, every Russian soldier was given 
a copy. Through prisoners the Japanese got 
hold of it, and on the Mikado’s order, every 
man in the employment of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, soldier or civilian, was given a 


copy. 

dver 40,000,000 copies have been printed, 
which may well be, as the author says, a larger 
circulation than has yet been achieved for 
anything written by an author during his 
lifetime. The odd thing is that the British 
Empire was not, so far as I know, moved by 
the pamphlet, though there is ample reason 
for attention to the message it conveys. Even 
in war-time, when constant labour is vital for 
_ the issue of the war, one hears of workers who 
might do more. When the thing was handed 
to me, I had not heard of it, nor had any of 
my friends who were deeply interested in the 
world of books and journalism. Perhaps the 
occasion of its genesis was against it, the hero 
of the little war best advertised being a 
heavily kissed Lieutenant. 

Plato, in the Third Book of his ‘ Republic,’ 
1390, presents Glaucon and his brother 
Adeimantus discussing with Socrates the 
kind of stories and incidents which make 
good propaganda for their ideal state. They 
do not approve of the weeping and wailing 
which Homer ascribes to a great warrior like 
Achilles. 


But whatever acts of fortitude under all 
trials in deed and word are ascribed to men 
pad renown, these we will contemplate and listen 


Modern means of inculcating such exam- 
ples are numerous with us ay. I have 
seen a film on the dangers of giving away, 
carelessly and thoughtlessly, information 
which is used to sink a ship by the enemy, and 
there are others, I believe. But, films are so 
generally associated with fanciful stories and 
wild improbabilities staged with the one idea 
of producing sensational effects that their 
influence ag tellers of truth may be limited. 
The Ministry of Information is a huge body, 
including, according to the latest figures I 
have noticed in the Press, 1,687 persons, 
whose salaries amount to £473,000. A good 
deal of help may be reasonably expected for 
this outlay. Does the Ministry produce, or 


think of producing, at a minimum cost, ‘since 
pennies have to be considered in these days, 
well-written pamphlets full of the stories of 
heroic valour and matchless fortitude which 
this war has mney supplied in abundance? 
I have seen no such pamphlets in the book- 


shops myself, : 
SEnex. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS, 
III. Spenser’s First Wire. 


CAN now discuss Spenser’s first wife freed 

of the so-called “‘ identification” with 
Machabyas Childe. Mr. Wetrty maintains 
(ante, p. 57) that Spenser liked his women 
fair-haired. 

Machabyas was a fair-haired woman. Almost 
all the women of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ have 
golden hair, so have the lady, or ladies, of the 
‘ Amoretti,’ and so the lady of the ‘ Epitha- 
lamium,’ Elizabeth Boyle, his second wife, 


I may be very innocent, but I would 

like to know how Mr. WELPLy is able to 

from the baptismal and marriage records of 

Machabyas Childe in the registers of St. 

seongeset's, Westminster, that she had fair 
ir 

As Mr. We pty said of Prof. de Selin- 
court’s errors in Spenser biography (ante, p. 
56), “‘ This is just blethers.’’ As regards the 
other women, both real and fictitious, has Mr, 
WELPLY never heard of the ‘ poetic conven- 
tion ’’ by which the Elizabethan poet was 
expected to describe his ‘‘ beloved ’’ in only 
one of two ways, as fair, or golden-haired, or 
alternatively as black-haired? The vast num- 
ber were og cog, to have golden hair: so had 
Venus, and the Queen: but that is no proof 
that any one living woman who is celebrated 
in a poem as having golden hair actually had 
it in real life. 

That the first wife was dead before Raleigh 
and Spenser set out for London in 1589 (ante, 
p. 57) is most likely, but not necessary; she 
can have died at any time between about 1584 
(allowing for the births of Silvanus and 
Catherine) and about November 1590. Mz. 
Wepty says, for the latter, 27 Dec. 1501, 
but this is the date of the epistle to ‘ Colin 
Clout’s Come Home Again.’ The epistle t 
‘Daphnaida,’ the poem which reveals that 
Spenser was then a widower, is dated 1 Jan. 
1591, and this is generally accepted as being 
New Style dating.. If it were Old Style 
dating, 1 Jan. 1591/2, how could 
have been in Kilcolman on 27 Dec. 1591 and 
in London four days later? 


Spenser 
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In short, we do not know where or when 
§ r’s first wife died. Mr, Wepty is not 
the first to point to ll. 64-67 as having 
biographical significance, only made clear 
once it had been proved that Spenser had been 
married before these lines were written. The 
first person, of whom I know, to suspect the 
significance of ll. 64-66 was Miss Pauline 
Henley (‘Spenser in Ireland’ {Cork, 1928], 

. 192): she was unable to prove anything, 
fut thought that Catherine might be a child 
of the first marriage. Mr. Raymond Jenkins 
first definitely applied ll. 64-66 to the first 
wife’s death (7.L.8., 7 Jan. 1932), and it was 
left for me, a week later, to add i. 67, which 
although a proverb, loses nothing in the con- 
text. Of Mn. WELPLY’s other quotations, 
the first, 1]. 36-38, has no biographical sig- 
nificance, since the misery of man, and of the 
poet in particular, is an old story for the 
poets to tell. Only the third can be seen, with 
an effort, possibly to refer to Spenser’s 
bereavement. The last line quoted by Mr. 
Wetrty, 1. 189, ‘“‘ All were myself through 
griefe in deadly drearing,”’ certainly contains 
the word “‘ grief’, but it may only mean 
that Spenser was grieved at seeing Alcyon in 
such distress. This interpretation is rather 
borne out by a similar statement in |. 553. 
After Alcyon has uttered his heavy plaint, he 
sinks once again to the ground, and wishes to 
die, but the poet will not let him. It is almost 
a replica of the incident in Il. 184-189. On 
the second occasion, Spenser says : 

But casting vp a sdeinfull eie at me, 

That in his traunce I would not let him lie, 

Did rend his haire, and beat his —- 

‘ace 

As one disposed wilfullie to die, 

That I sore grieu’d to see his wretched case. 
The incidents seem to me so exactly parallel 
that it is doubtful, to my mind, whether, in 
-~ first, Spenser is alluding to his personal 
oss. 


'Mr. Wexpty, I may add, does not acknow- 

ledge his debt to those who brought to his 
— Ly second of the three quotations he 
as used, 


IV. RosaLinp AND THE DRyYDENs. 


“There can be no doubt as to the reality of 
Rosalind,’’ says Mr. Wetrty. With this I 
agree, not only because Harvey styled Spen- 
ser’s; first wife ‘‘ altera Rosalindula,’’ but 
from other references to her as a living 
woman by Harvey, and from the passage in 

Colin Clout’s Come Home Again. 

Mr. WELPLY now suggests that Rosalind 
may be Anne, widow of Anthony Dryden, the 


elder brother of Sir Erasmus Dryden, and 
that Menalcas may be her second husband, 
(Sir) William Kingsmill. All things appear 
ossible when we have no facts to go upon. 
nm ‘WN. and Q.’ clxii. 167 (5 Mar. 1932), 
Mr. WELPLY suggested that Rosalind might 
be Dora Leveson : is that suggestion now with- 
drawn? Yet in making his new suggestion 
Mr, WexPty admits that he is unable (ante, 
p. 58) to supply the two essential details: 
(1) the date of Anthony Dryden’s death, and 
(2) the date of his widow’s remarriage. He 
also ignores the significance of ‘The 
Widdowes daughter of the Glen,” and its 
gloss. 

Mr. WELPLY apparently bases his sugges- 
tion on Aubrey’s report that Dryden, the poet, 
stated that Rosalind was a kinswoman of his 
grandmother. Actually Dryden said ‘“ of Sir 
Erasmus’s lady’s,’”’ but it amounts to the 
same thing. But Mr. Wetrty then makes 
the following truly astonishing statement : 

It has been stated that Edmund Spenser and 

(Sir) Erasmus Dryden were intimate acquaint- 
ances, that a room im the Canons Ashby mansion 
was known as Spenser’s room, and that some 
of his papers remained and were found there. 
Some basis must exist for so remarkable a 
tradition. 
The tradition would be truly remarkable if 
it were exactly as stated. The story of the 
papers being found in the room, however, does 
not belong to the Canons Ashby mansion, but 
to Pembroke College. The authority is again 
Aubrey, on the information of D : 


Mr, Edmund Spencer was of Pembroke-hall 
in Cambridge; he misst the fellowship there 
which bishop Andrewes gott. He was an 
acquaintance and frequenter of Sir Erasmus 
Dreyden. His mistris, Rosalind, was a kins- 
woman of Sir Erasmus’ lady’s. The chamber 
there at Sir Erasmus’ is. still called Mr. 
Spencer’s chamber. Lately, at the College 
takeing-downe the wainscot of his chamber, 
they found an abundance of cards, with stanzas _ . 
of the ‘Faerie Queen’ written on them. 
(Aubrey, ‘ Lives,’ ed. Clark, ii. 23). 

This somewhat reduges the remarkableness of 
the tradition, 

What grounds, moreover, has Mr. WELPLY 
for stating that the “time of the alleged 
acquaintance with the coeval Erasmus must 
mine] have been in the period 

576-78 ”’ (ante, p. 58)? So far as I can see 
this is a pure guess. Spenser may not have 
known the Drydens until about the time of 
his marriage with Elizabeth Boyle. She was 
a first cousin of Sir Erasmus Dryden, but 
Spenser may never have met her before he 
went to Ireland, 
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Sir John Cope, of Canons Ashby, co. Northants. 
will d/ 2 July 1557, pr. 20 May, 1558. 
= (1) Bridget, da. Sir Edward leigh, of 


| ] | 
Erasmus George Antony Antony 
d.v.p. d.y. 

| 
Elizabeth Joan 
j 3 Sept. 1584 = (bef. = (1) (between 1557 
uly, 1557) John Dry- and 1566) tephen 
den, of Canons Ashby Boyle, of Bradden 
Sir Erasmus Elizabeth 

b. 20 Dec., 1553, ¢ 22 = (1) ? June, 1594 
May, 1632 = Frances, Edmund Spenser as 
da. William Wilkes 2nd wife 


Sir Erasmus Dryden and Spenser may 
certainly have known each other, since Spen- 
ser’s second wife was a first cousin of Sir 
Erasmus, but this does not necessarily mean 
that they were the very intimate acquaint- 
ances which John Dryden claimed they were. 
Spenser spent the greater part of the years 
1580-1599 out of England. So far as we know 
he spent the years 1589-1590, 1591, 1595-7 in 
England, and in the last three weeks of his 
life he cannot have gone to Canons Ashby. 
What then of the years before 1580? Spenser 
was born and brought up in London, 


1552-1569 ; from 1569 to 1576 he was in Cam- 
bridge, except for vacations ; from 1576 to 1599 
he was earning his living, in one capacity or 
another, in the ‘‘ North parts,”’ as secretary 
to the Bishop of Rochester, and in the employ 
of the Earl of Leicester at Leicester House, 
There does not seem to have been much time 
for visits to Canons Ashby. But what of Sir 
Erasmus? For the years before 1580 the 
answer is even simpler. He entered Magdalen 
College, Oxford, in 1571, aged eighteen. He 
supplicated B.A, on 12 May 1576, and again 
on 10 June 1577, and was admitted the day 
following (Boase and Clark, ‘ Register of the 
Univ. of Oxford,’ ii., p. 50; iii., p. 67). At 
his college he was a demy 1571-1575, and 
fellow 1575-1580 (Ibid., ii., p. 50, n. 16, from 
Bloxham, ‘ Register of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford, iv., p. 186). | Where and 
when, therefore, did Erasmus Dryden and 
Spenser meet during the period 1576-78, 
when, according to Mr. WELPLy, they were 
intimates? Dryden was sojourning in 
Oxford, and Spenser was earning his living in 
and near London. 

I have, I repeat, no doubt that Spenser and 
Erasmus Dryden knew each other sufficiently 
well for the former to visit Canons Ashby. 
But can we rely implicitly on all that John 


David Dryden of Staffe Hill, co, Cumberland = Isabel, da. William Nicholson, of Staffe Hill 


| | | i 
John Thomas Anne Teabel Frances Elizabeth 
of Canons Ashby co. of Adston = Catherine, = Thomas 
Northants: + 30 Sept., da. Clement Throck- Warwick 
1584 = Elizabeth, da. morton, of Haseley, 
Sir John Co of Oxon: she alive in 4 
Canons Ashby 1607: she = (2) Thomas 
| Harley of Adston, (t 3 
May, 1592): 
| David 
Sir Erasmus Edward John Thomas 
ivi : f © Ashby : of Adston of Plymou 
20. Dec., 1553: alive 1591 in 1620 
=? ¢ 22 May, 1632 = 
Frances, 2nd da 
William Wilkes 
| 
Stephen Nicholas Mary _ Elizabeth Bridget Emma 
of the Middle of Norton = Francis 
Temple, 1591 Pinkney Foxley 
| ! i be th 
Sir John William Erasmus Elizabeth Mary Dorothy 


of Canons of Farndon of Tichmarsh 


+ 1660 + 1654: 
father of 
John Dryden 


Ashby 
+ 1658 
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Dryden told Aubrey? Let us test Dryden’s 
reliability. 

Dryden told Aubrey that his “ great grand- 
father’s father’? was a great friend of 
Erasmus Roterodamus, and that the latter 
was godfather to one of his (ie. David 
Dryden’s) sons, and that the Christian name 
Erasmus had been kept in the family ever 
since (Aubrey, ‘ Lives,’ ed. Clark, i., p. 241). 
The implication is that one of David Dryden’s 
sons was baptized with the name Erasmus. 

I have what I think is a full pedigree of the 
Drydens, but I would be glad of additions 
which would prove me to be wrong in the dis- 
cussion of the following point. Here are the 
essentials of this pedigree, from which names 
have not been omitted (see ante p. 208). 

It will therefore be seen that if Dryden's 
words implied that Erasmus was godfather at 
the baptism of a son of David Dryden, and 
that this son was named after Erasmus, then 
the pedigree fails to show it. Indeed it would 
have been rather difficult for Erasmus so to 
have honoured the Dryden family: he left 
England, never to return, in 1515. But the 
skeleton pedigree of the.Copes, given earlier, 
shows that they too had an Erasmus. Is it 
not more rational to suppose that Erasmus 

m was named after his mother’s eldest 
brother, and that this fact being later for- 
gotten by the Drydens they created a tradi- 
tion by claiming direct connection with 
Erasmus himself? This would be quite in 
keeping with the methods whereby ‘‘ family 
traditions ’’ come into being. 

If this pedigree and these deductions are 
valid there are grounds for examining the 
remainder of Daiton's statements to Aubrey. 
Who now accepts Dryden’s statement that 
Spenser competed for a fellowship with 
Lancelot Andrewes? One other I have long 
suspected, the statement that Spenser’s 
“mistress,”’ Rosalind, was a kinswoman of 
Sir Erasmus Dryden’s wife. It will be noted 
that Dryden made no attempt to establish the 
degree of relationship; it indicates that his 
knowledge was most imperfect. The Drydens 
obviously knew that Spenser had married 
somebody connected with their family, but by 
John Dryden’s day the details would seem to 
have been forgotten: otherwise Dryden would 
have been more explicit. Dryden seems also 
to have been ignorant of the fact that Spenser 
was married twice. The Rosalind business in 
‘The Shapheardes Calendar’ supplied a 
“love-affair ; Dryden family tradition sup- 
plied a marriage, not, however, to a Dryden; 
what more natural than to clap the two to- 
gether, and make Rosalind a relation of Sir 


Erasmus by marriage ? 

It will amuse readers to be reminded that 
Dryden also told Aubrey that at Canons 
Ashby was a room called Erasmus’s room. I 
wonder if this too is a case of simple trans- 
ference—Sir Erasmus’ room becoming, in the 
course of time, attached to the name of the 
great scholar. 

I only hope that no investigator into 
Spenser biography, years hence, will 
‘“prove’’ that while at Pembroke Hall 
Spenser lived in the Master’s lodge, merely 
because the Master’s wife in the 1920s named 
some of the bedrooms after great men of the 
college, including one called ‘‘ Spenser.’ 


Dovetas Hamer. 


‘MHE CASTLE OF OTRANTO.’—Horace 
Walpole’s book (1764) purports to be a 
translation by William Marshall from the 
Italian of Onuphrio Muralto. Mur-alto is a 
thin disguise of Wal-pole. I have been told 
of an attempt tto solve Onuphrio as an 
anagram. But why William Marshall? It 
has occurred to me that the choice may have 
been suggested by Marshall’s unsuccessful 
portrait of Milton (anno aetatis vigess: 
pri:) engraved for the 1645 ‘ Poems.’ The 
inscription beneath the engraving condemns 
the portrait : 
yeypdpOar xepi ryvde piv eixdva 
Pains tay’ dv, mpds dvtopvés BAérwv. 
Tov & éxrumwrov otk Pidor 
TedGre davrov dvopipnpa Cwypador. 
W. M., sculp. 


That Marshall was in Walpole’s mind at 
the time is probable from the reference to 
him in the ‘ Catalogue of Engravers,’ printed 
at Strawberry Hill in 1763: ‘‘ A print of 
Milton at the age of 21, with which Milton, 
who was handsome, and Marshal but a 
coarse engraver, seems to have been discon- 
tented by some Greek lines that are added to 
the bottom of the plate” (p. 38). eo 


AVERS’S FOLLY.—This name may pro- 
vide a puzzle for the London topographer 
of the future. 

Thomas Davers, who has been supposed to 
be nearly related to the late Admiral Davers, 
built, at vast expense, a little fort on the 
Thames near Blackwall; it was named 
Davers’s Folly.’’ 

An account of it will be found in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1767, p. 93. 

J. ARDAGH. . 
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Readers’ Queries. 


NERY OF EMLY.—There is an Irish 

Diocese of Emly, of which my ignorance 
ig complete: but I was born in the parish of 
Egham in the Rural Deanery of Emly in 
Surrey, and grew up with the idea that the 
word was a variation of the name of the local 
river Mole, ‘‘ which burrows underground.”’ 
I have always suspected this as mere folk- 
etymology, but Eilert Ekwall, not even satis- 
fied with ignoring both Emly and Mole, 
proceeds to deprive the river even of Molesey, 
which he finds in a Saxon Cartulary of a.p. 
675 as Muleseg, and explains as ‘‘ Mial’s 
Island.’’ I should be glad of any kind of 
illumination on these matters, but especially 
as to the Rural Deanery of Emly. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


MBS. GLADSTONE’S BIRTHPLACE.— 
I have heard it stated that Mrs. W. E. 
Gladstone, wife of the Victorian statesman, 
was born at Farmcote Hall, in the parish of 
Claverley, Shropshire. I should be glad to 
know what evidence there is, if any, as to the 
correctness of this statement. The Farmcote 
Hal] estate undoubtedly belonged to the 
Glynne family upwards of a century ago, but 
I believe that, according to the official 
biography, Mrs. Gladstone was born in 
London. 


G. 8. Hews. 


LLINGHAM OF FULHAM.—A miller 

_ named William Allingham was residing 
in 1839 at Wellington Place in the parish of 
Fulham. I should be glad of genealogical 
data concerning him or his wife, Mary, for- 
merly Chapman. Would Fulham at that 
date have been sufficiently rural for a miller 
‘to carry on his trade there, or did Allingham 
have ‘his business elsewhere? Where was 
Wellington Place? 


Laurance M. Wotcxo. 


RT FORGERY.—When I wrote in the 
Daily Telegraph about the faked pictures 


the Nazis are now smuggling to America to 
trap the art collectors and to get dollars in 
exchange I received letters asking me to give 
exact dates or books including illustra- 
tions of spurious art treasures. 

But I was unable to find any book with such 
illustrations. Can any reader give me in- 
formation if such a work does exist? If not, 
can a publisher be found ready to edit imme- 
diately a booklet demonstrating to the 


| Square, Ma 


Americans the fakes and the pictures after 
which they have been made? ' 


ALFRED ScHEUER, 
10, Sutherland Place, London, W.2. 


((ONTROVERSY ON MILTONIC INVER. 

SIONS.—In Note A to the Preface of the 
1921 edition of his book on Milton’s Prosody, 
Robert Bridges mentions that his earlier tract 
on the subject, published in 1887, had caused 
some young poets to 
introduce Miltonic inversions so freely into 
their blank verse that champions of the pre- 
vailing orthodoxy raised an indignant protest 
in the newspapers, wherein the discussion grew 
so incredibly hot that a London evening 
journal advertised “ prosody ” as an attractive 
item in its daily posters. 

I should be very glad of information as to 
the dates and names of the newspapers con- 
cerned in this controversy, 


Daprune Ayre Movune. 


RISTOTLE ON SLAVERY.—Aristotle’s 
views on slavery as expressed in his 

‘ Politics’ astonish the plain man. For one 
thing, they seem to ignore facts, out of parti 
pris, in a way which now-a-days we should 
account unworthy of a philosopher and man 
of science. I have not come across criticism 
of Aristotle in regard to his views about 
slavery. Could anyone tell me of such? Also, 
has St, Thomas Aquinas, who followed Aris 
totle in so many respects, any remarks on 
Aristotle’s attitude to slavery ? 


Joun SMITH. 


MARRIAGE REGISTER: CROSS AS 

SIGNATURE.—Can anyone give me a 
well-authenticated case of a cross being signed 
instead of a name on a marriage register as 
late as 1784? 

I am anxious to check the authenticity of a 
marriage, presumably of the maternal grand- 
parents of Edgar Allan Poe. The marriage 
records of St. George’s Church, Hanover 
18, 1784, give the marriage of 
Henry Arnold and Elizabeth Smith, who may 
be Poe’s maternal grandparents. Both hus- 
band and wife made their marks instead of 
signing their names. This may point to 
illiteracy on their part ‘and invalidate the 
argument as Beal to two actors, who must 
have been able to read and write. The well 
known custom of making a cross instead of a 


‘signature on a oo document during the 
Eliz 


abethan Period would account for the 
form of the entry. But such a custom, so far 
as I know, was rare as late as 1784. 


Artuur H. QuINN. 
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E EXPANDING GRID.—This is a 
device for making subdivision into equal 
arts. When was it invented and by whom? 
s the original instrument—or some modifica- 
tion of it—still in use ? TEKTON. 


ia ()s THE THRESHOLD OF OLD AGE.” 

—Who are the poets whose expression 
the ‘‘ threshold of old age’’ Socrates quotes 
to Cephalus at the beginning of Plato’s 


‘Republic ’? IGNoRAMUS. 


E DEATH OF ADDISON.—Edward 

Young, in ‘Conjectures on Original 
Composition in a Letter to the Author of Sir 
Charles Grandison’ tells the story of how 
Addison, on his death-bed, sent for a young 
relation, and when questioned what were his 
comands replied: ‘‘ See in what peace a 
Christian can die?’’ The essay was pub- 
lished in 1759: was this the first appearance 
of the story in print? How often was it 
independently told ? C. E. 


(jE? YARNS: FEAR OF THE SURGEON. 
—Who was the Russian ambassador who 
fell down in an apopletic fit and whose ser- 
vants, when a surgeon came to bleed him, 
tried to defend him, Meghan that the opera- 
tion was an attempt to murder him? a 


{HARLES II’s QUOTATION FROM THE 
- BIBLE.—Once, when in Council, Charles 
II made a quotation from the Bible—some- 
thing about drink—that struck me as very 
funny. The bishops present did not know it, 
but chapter and verse were given by a Scotch 
steward. 

Can one of your readers supply the words? 
I cannot remember them, and the Concord- 
ance does not help, so I conclude the word 


_ “drink ’? does not occur. 


(Miss) Amy LawRENCcE. 


ANCY (LASSELLS: LASCELLES) 

SMOLLETT.—Is there any igree of 

Nancy Lassells, Tobias Smollett’s wife, an 
heiress of Jamaica ? N. 


MALFOURD ON COLERIDGE.—I quote from 

memory the following by Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, and should be glad to know 
where it is to be found: 

“So, like a faery voyager in a summer sea, 
he eddied round, making but small progress 
towards those thousand mountain tops which 
glorified by aerial tints rose before him on the 
extreme verge of the vast horizon of his 


genius.’ 
G. W. Wrienr. 


Replies, 


RECORDS OF TURNPIKE TRUSTS: 
SPARROWS HERNE. 
(clxxx. 136, 177). 


N° history of Turnpike Trusts has ever been 
written. It is well worth writing, but the 
ample materials are very scattered and must 
be searched for in solicitors’ offices or in those 
of Clerks of the Peace, as well as in municipal 
and county archives. Sidney Webb’s ‘ The 
King’s Highway,’ 1920, is a very lucid and 
able to the subject. See specially 
chapters vii. and ix. and the admirable notes 
at the end of each chapter. There are several 
Parliamentary Returns which will be of use 
to your correspondent. The renewal in 1824 
of the Kensington and Hyde Park Furnpike 
Trust and the growing friction caused by a 
large section of the public having to pay tolls 
led to disputes and eventually to dis- 
cussions in Parliament. In 1825 Lord 
Lowther (afterwards Lord Lonsdale) moved 
for a Committee of Enquiry inte the 
Turnpikes in and near the metropolis. As 
a result of this enquiry, a measure was 
passed which caused fourteen of the Metro- 
politan Trusts north of the Thames to be con- 
solidated under a single authority (Act 7, 
George ITI, c. 142, 1826). The important dis- 
cussions in the Fouse at the time are printed 
in Hansard, 5 May, 1824, and 17 Feb., 1825. 
as well as in The Times, February, 1825. 
Under this Consolidation Act were comprised 
all lines of approach and exit from London 
including, for instance, the Great Western 
roads to points beyond Hounslow, the Oxford 
road as far as Uxbridge, and the Edgware 
road, which was specified “as far as 
Sparrows Herne in Hertfordshire.’’ 

There is another Blue Book to which refer- 
ence must be made. It is the Report of the 
Royal Commission upon Public Records, 1919, 
vol. iii., part 3 (Command Paper 369 of that 
year, 1919). ‘This contains, besides a great 
amount of evidence from experts, a return of 
documents relating to Turnpike Trusts depos- 
ited with Clerks of the Peace. It is in tabu- 
lated form by Sir Lawrence Chubb (then Mr. 
L. W. Chubb). It is arranged under.counties 
with ‘‘ general remarks” added. “Fhe pur- 

rt of most of these remarks is to lament the 

isorder and lack of central control in the cus- 
tody of these documents. Since the issue of 
this return there has been a movement, headed 
by the Master of the Rolls, and by the Bri- 
tish Record Society, headed by Miss E. ‘Stokes, 
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to gather together in County Record Offices, 
Shire Halls, etc., all kinds of deeds and docu- 
ments, including Turnpike Trust papers. 
This has been largely successful, although 
it would be much more satisfactory if it were 
required that each depository should not only 
calendar in detail what was deposited with 
them, but should also print calendars of what 
they have at regular intervals, At present 
there seems a danger of these depositories 
becoming burial-places and the documents 
becoming less accessible to students, instead 
of more so. It would be interesting, for in- 
stance, to know exactly what Turnpike Trust 
documents, maps, plans, etc., of roads are in 
possession of the London County Council. Has 
there been a printed calendar of these? I do 
not know and, therefore, ask. What one does 
know may be a matter of chance. Thus, the 
Islington Borough Council possesses the 
minutes and account books of the important 
Hampstead and Highgate Road Trust. The 
Whetstone Turnpike Road Trust Records, 
another important one, were in private hands 
a few years ago (see W. B. Passmore’s article 
in Middlesex and Herts Notes and Queries, 
vol. iv., pp. 91-94). In the Shire Hall at 
Taunton there are the Bath Turnpike Trust 
papers with elaborate maps, also the Ashcott 
(Somerset) minute book, of significance 
because many important roads meet together 
at the village of Ashcott. Taunton has also 
maps of the Ilminster and Langport Trust. 
See also ‘ Turnpikes in Somerset—the Wells 
Trust, 1755-1883,’ ‘Somerset Year Book’, 
1934. The Oxfordshire County Record Office 
has wisely printed references to some of its 
contents. Mr. H. M. Walton in ‘Oxoniensia’, 
vol. iii., 1938, says. that the Oxfordshire 
Record Office possesses official Records of Pre- 
sentments relating to highways and certain 
minute books of the Stokenchurch Turnpike 
Trust (which was an important Trust on the 
main old coach road to Oxford). Mr. F. G. 
Emmison has shown in one or two publica- 
tions of his that he is very well acquainted 
-with all Bedfordshire Turnpikes. Mr. Arthur 
Hodgkinson printed in ‘The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Antiquarian Society,’ vol. xlviii. 
(1932) the accounts of the surveyors of the 
highways for the township of Grappenhall, 
1732-1829. Mr. W. F. Blay published (Wal- 
sall, 1932) a sixteen-page pamphlet ‘The 
Story of Walsall’s Turnpike Roads and Toll- 
gates.’ In 1885, Mr. W. Buckingham issued 
‘A Turnpike Key—an account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Exeter Turnpike Trustees, 
1753-1884’. Mr. Austin, the able librarian of 
the Public Library at Gloucester, in his full 


local catalogue (a model of good arrangeme 
and printing) has references to all Turnpike 
accounts in the Library at Gloucester (see pp, 
125-142). The Surrey Record Society, one of 
the newest and best County Record Societies, 
has printed references to many Turnpike 
Trust minutes of Surrey roads, see vol. xxvi, 
(1927), vol. xxix. (1929) and vol. xxxii, 
(1931), Mr. R. Hine in his ‘ History of 
Hitchin,’ vol. i. p. 346, refers to a bundle 
of papers relating to Hitchin highways in the 
attics of Messrs. Hawkins and Co. Messrs, 
Hawkins appear to have as well the minute 
book of the Hitchin and Welwyn Turnpike 
Trust and “two volumes of accounts by 
Macadam and his son.’’ A pioneer in the 
matter of Turnpike history was Mr. Ben- 
jamin Winstone who, in 1891, issued for pri- 
vate circulation, ‘ Extracts from the Minutes 
of the Epping and Ongar Highway Trust 
from 1769 to 1870 ’—a valuable contribution 
to local history around London. Mr. Mark 
Searle’s creat book ‘Turnpikes and Toll Bars’ 
in two volumes forms a huge scrap-book re- 
lating to Turnpikes, which I, for one, would 
not on any account be without. It has pro- 
vided me with many hours’ entertainment 
ever since it was issued about fifteen years 
ago. It contains valuable statistics very well 
condensed and hundreds of contemporary 
illustrations. 

In 1819 there was printed an important Re- 
port from a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Turnpike Trust between 
London and Holyhead (reviewed at length in 
the Edinburgh Review, October, 1819). Yet 
another Blue Book must be named. This is 
the ‘ Report of the London Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade,’ 1911 (Command Paper 
5472). This was produced by the late T. F. 
Ordish and is of great value, particularly 
Appendix H.. pp. 170-195, which has a his- 
tory of the Metropolitan roads in and out of 
London. Sparrows Herne is named on a map 
dated 1714. A reference to Hardy and Page's 
‘Calendar of Hertfordshire Records’ would 
probably give many references to Sparrows 
Herne. I may quote one paragraph from an 
old newspaper : 

W. G. Nash was charged with refusing to 
pay 3d. toll at the Sparrows Herne Tors 
Gate at Watford. The case was proved by Mr. 


Mortimer the toll Collector and the defendan 
was fined including costs 13/-. 
The above is from Broadwater’s Bucks 
Advertiser, Sept. 2, 1865. Perhaps room may 
be found for the following extracts, the first 
from Baines’ ‘ Mail Coach’, p. 80, the seco 
from The Times, 25 Jan., 1815, and the third 
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from Barham’s ‘Life of T. Hook’, vol. i. 


61. 
ea On the Great North Road, in the forties, 
we were fairly well supplied with turnpike- 

tes, but my ——_ is that in such res- 

+ no way out of London could compare with 
the first three or four stages of the Dover road. 
Gates were fixed at the Green Man, near the 
Surrey Canal; at New Cross ; _ Deptford ; 
Crooked Log, Welling; Stone Bridge, near 
Northfleet; at Chalk Street, south-east of 
Gravesend; and at Strood two miles beyond 
Dickens’s Gad’s Hill and within hail of 
Rochester—seven gates in twenty-nine miles. 
Some, no doubt, cleared others, else a four- 
in-hand from London to Rochester must have 
cost in tolls alone a good round sum. i 

2, A CAUTION.—In order to prevent the im- 
positions too frequently practised by the Toll- 
collectors at the different toll-gates in the 
avirons of the Metropolis the public are in- 
formed, that the additional toll collected on 
Sundays at the undermentioned gates, usually 
denominated the Westminster Sunday Toll, has 
ceased to exist. The gates are as follows, viz: 
-The Marshgate, Pimlico, Kennington-bar, 
Hyde Park, Tyburn, Edgware-bar, the York- 
shire Stingo, Marylebone, the Farthing Pye- 
house, Tottenham-court-road, the Westgate, 
Battlebridge, the Bellgate, and one near Cold 
Bathfields. 

§. An individual driving himself starts, say 
from Bishopsgate-street to Kilburn. The day 
is cold and rainy, his fingers are benumbed, 
his gloves soaked with wet, his two coats but- 
toned up and his money is in the pocket of his 
tight pantaloons,1 while he himself is late for 
dinner. He has to be up in the middle of 
the street in Shoreditch and pay a toll: as 
he means to return he takes a ticket, letter A. 
On reaching Shoreditch church he turns 1nto 
the Curtain-road, pulls up again, drags off his 
wet glove with his teeth—his other hand being 
fully occupied with the reins and whip—pays 
again, gets another ticket, No. 482, drags on 
his glove, buttons up his coats, and rattles 
away into Old-street-road. Here he is stopped 
at another gate; more pulling and poking, un- 
buttoning and squeezing; eventually he pays 
and takes another ticket Letter L. The opera- 
tion of getting all to rights has to be gone 
through, and is not repeated until the driver 
reaches Goswell-street-road; here he performs 
all the ceremonies already described a fourth 
time, and gets a fourth ticket, No. 732, which 
is to clear Sim through the gates in the New- 
road as far as the bottom of Pentonville-hill. 
Arrived there he performs the same evolutions 
and procures a fifth ticket, letter X, which is 
to clear him to the Paddington Road .. . On 
teaching Paddington gate he pays afresh and 
obtains a ticket, No. 691, with which he pro- 
ceeds ‘swimmingly until stopped again at 
Kilburn to pay a toll which would clear him 
all the way to Stanmore if he were not going 


| The convenient little outer pocket for 
tickets and small change had not. then been 
thought of by some inventive tailor. 


to dine at a house three doors beyond this 
very turnpike, where he pays for the seventh 
time and obtains a ticket, letter G. 


A. L. Humpureys. 


Sparrow Herne is on the Edgware road two 
miles from Watford. The Trust seems to have 
been formed under the Act of 2 Geo. III.,: 
an Act for amending, widening, and keeping 
in repair the road from the South End of 
Sparrow’s Herne on Bushey Heath, through 
the Market Towns of Watford, Berkhamsted 
St. Peters and Tring in the County of Hert- 
ford, by Pettiphers Elms, to the Turnpike 
Road at Walton near Aylesbury in the 
County of Bucks. One of the gates was at 
Watford. 

Winstone’s ‘ Extracts from the Minutes of 
the Epping and Ongar Trust’ (1891) is men- 
tioned at 8 S. viii. 376 and at 7 S. ix. 296 
will be found the dates when many gates and 
bars in and near London were abolished in- 
cluding Kensington and Harrow Road. 

In 1933 the documents of the Wells Turn- 
pike Trust from its beginning in 1753 to the 
end in 1883 were deposited in the local 


museum. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamsted. 


RITERS’ VIEWS ON EXERCISE 
(clxxx. 118, 160, 174).—Plutarch in his 
‘ Precepts of Health ’ recommends to students 
the daily practice of the voice in speech, an 
exercise wonderfully effectual, not only for 
health but also for strength. If they are weak 
of body and unable to stand the vociferation 
of debate, let them at least read aloud; and 
after this let them have some gentle massage ; 
this is as good as wasting time in walking. 
In his Life of Eumenes he tells how a besieged 
garrison was kept fit, by walking in a large 
room and gradually mending their pace. 
D’Israeli has a good note on Fuller’s ‘ Gym- 
nastica Medicina’ (5th edn. 1718) the object 
of which was to substitute exercise for medi- 
cine. He backed horse-riding as the best and 
noblest of all exercises, and so did Cheyne 
twenty years later, with the most true remark 
that walking would do, but not solitary walk- 
ing, as the mind continued to worry. The 
ancients did not recommend riding, says 
Fuller, because riding without stirrups was 
not a pursuit for a valetudinarian. In 
Fletcher’s ‘The Elder Brother’ Lewis gives 
his daughter Angellina a lecture on the use 
of exercise: 
I’d have thee rise with the sun, walk, dance, 
or hunt, 
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Visit the groves and springs and learn the 
virtues 

Of rT and scruples: Do this moderately, 
And thou shalt not, with eating chalk, = 
coals, 

Leather and oatmeal, and such other trash, 

Fall izito the green-sickness, 

Sir John Eliot in the Tower wrote a moving 
remonstrance to a too sedentary friend. His 
own beloved game of bowls was cut off by 
closer custody in the last year of his imprison- 
ment. Burton, ‘ Anat. Mel.,’ 2, 2, 4, has 
many details. 

‘Addieon’s 115th Spectator deals with exer- 
cise. He considers riding the best, and when 
in town spends an hour every morning upon 
a dumb-bell placed in the corner of his room. 
In his younger days he had practised a more 
laborious diversion, the use of what we call 
Indian clubs, called oxwpayia in the Latin 
treatise from which he learned it. Swift 
vainly tried to cure Vanessa’s infatuation by 
advising exercise! Dryden wrote to his kins- 
man J Driden : 


Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
n fee the doctor for a nauseous draught 
The wise for cure on exercise depend. 


Gosse remarks that in 1700-50 men who 
lived in the country and did not hunt took no 
exercise at all. Gray’s friend West wrote to 
him “indulge, amabo te, plus quam soles, 
corporis exercitationibus,’’ but bodily exercise, 
says Gosse, was just what Gray declined to 
indulge in to the end of his life. He was not 
even a walker, only a saunterer. Zadig in 
Voltaire’s novel induces Ogue by a trick to 
play ball, and so restores him to health. 

But there have been hardy heretics. New- 
ton got on without either amusements or 
exercise, and lived to eighty-five. And Horace 
-Walpole wrote: ‘‘ Cherubs that have no legs, 
and do nothing but stick their chins in a 
cloud and sing, are never out of order. Exer- 
cise is the worst thing in the world, and as 
bad as gunpowder.”’ Walking had brought 
on an attack of the gout. Joseph Chamber- 
lain also took no exercise. I have omitted 
Mme de Sévigné’s trenchant remark : ‘‘Je suis 
persuadée que la plupart des maux viennent 
d’avoir le cul sur la selle.”’ 

Himernicvs. 


PNGLISH HOLLOW LANES (clxxx. 171). 
—I know many such hollow lanes as your 
correspondent well describes them, still in use 
in most parts of England, and would suggest 
that he begins with an intensive exploration 
of the 5 miles of country round Burl , here 
in the New Forest. Of course, such a hollow 
lane never debouches on a motor road, or on 


any kind of route carrossable, to use a cop 
venient Gallicism. To find such a thing one 
must go far along a bye-road, turn at right 
angles and journey for a mile or so along q 
rough farm tratk, and continue until it Tele 
away into a series of mere ruts across moor 
land or heather. Here one should notig 
whence, and how, the waggons come that make 
such deep and abiding grooves. I know’ many 
such lanes so arched over with hedges and 
shrubbery as to form green tunnels in spring 
that completely conceal all traffic from the 


above. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


A hollow way in the Buckinghamshire 
Chilterns leads from the top of Tring Hill 
proceeds through a natural depression 
down into the village of Drayton Beauchamp. 
It still goes by its old name. There is also a 
hollow way near Droitwich, which may bea 
section of a salt way once traversed by pack- 
horses laden with brine. The old smuggler’ 
lanes, such as one leading through Tanhurst 
and in the direction of Leith Hill in Surrey 
are often deeply sunken and steep. Chequers 
hollow way straddles the Chiltern beechwoods 
from Butlers Cross in the direction of Great 
Hampden, but this is nowadays of fair width 
in comparison with the more generally 
accepted kind, 

Holloway Spinney is found in Maids More- 
ton parish near Buckingham, Holloway, 
North London, now part of the Great North 
Road, is stated to derive its name from its 
low lying position under the northern heights 
around Generally speaking, the 
ancient green roads dating from the new stone 
age, widen out in places to broad smooth belts, 
‘“where’’ (observes J. W. Gregory, ‘ Story 
of the Road,’ p. 46) 

The ground was easily worn into muddy 

atches and pools. The track therefore wan- 
tated to and fro across a wide band as holes 
were worn in it along different lines. Where 
the traffic was confined to one course the 
track has been worn down to a long groove 
or depression. The depth of the rove which 
were named Harrow-ways or Holloways, as in 
the North of London, shows that these roads 
been used for a long period in pre-Romaa 
A. B. Axpersoy. 

D. K. is presumably not familiar with the 
English countryside. Devonshire is, of 
course, famous for its hollow lanes, and they 
are equally common in West Somerset. I can 
think of examples in almost every county 
with which I am familiar, e.g., Dorset, 
Hampshire, Oxfordshire, and even Suffolk 
(for instance, the road leading down to Flat 


End). a. W. 
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A few narrow deep-sunk lanes may be found 
here and there in Berkshire, Northampton- 
shire, and Wiltshire, all cool, shady, and 
sweet-smelling on hot days, but miry and wet 
during rain. Most plentiful are they in Devon 
and Cornwall, where the stone and earth form 
of field-fence helps to shade and deepen the 
winding lanes. Here they are of the most eco- 
nomical width, only suitable for one-way 
traffic. Sometimes the bordering banks thrill 
the stranger by their carpets of primroses, or 
sphagnum moss; the latter several feet long. 


Wma. JAGGARD. 


Hollow ways or lanes still exist in man 
parts of England, particularly on sandy soil, 
as it suffers more rapidly from erosion than 
others. Gilbert White gives a good descrip- 
tion of two in the neighbourhood of Selborne, 
“one to Alton, the other to the forest,”” which, 
“running through the malm lands are, by 
the traffic of ages and the fretting of water 
worn down . . . . sixteen or eighteen feet 
beneath the level of the fields.” 


T. W. Shore, the Hampshire antiquary, saw 


no reason to doubt that many of the hollow 
ways and old ways of the county are as old 
as those at Millbrook and St. Mary Bourne 
described as “old” or “hollow” in Anglo- 
Saxon charters. If so, they can scarcely be of 
later antiquity than British in their origin. 

There is one at Bramshott, Hants, asso- 
ciated with fine beeches, and several pic- 
turesque examples in the Haslemere district 
leading down from the sandstone hills in 
south-west Surrey to the flat Wealden 
country. 

A good example runs between arable fields 
near Carisbrooke and Gatcombe in the Isle 
of Wight. 

EK. W. Swanton. 

Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


[cE HOUSES (clxxx. 80, 120, 137, 159, 176). 

—In 1865 I stayed with a relative at ‘‘ Old- 
bury,” Ightham, Kent. In the grounds was an 
ice house not then in use. It was a small hut- 
like a On opening the door there was 
a descent of some feet into a sort of cellar. 
This was filled in the winter with blocks of 
ice and. these covered with sawdust. 

In 1893 I was shooting at Glen Rhynnis. 
My host, the proprietor of a well-known distil- 
lery, showed me a heap of sawdust. Taking 
a spade he cleared away a space of about 
2 ft. thick. Beneath was a mass of ice. He 
told me he made a similar heap every year, 
and there was always ice all the year round. 


F. Cock. 


The Library. 


The “ Bad” Quarto of ‘ Hamlet,’ a Critical 
Study. By George Ian Duthie, (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. net.) 


. Greg’s Foreword, telling us that the 

conclusion reached by the author of this 
book — essentially the conclusion to- 
wards which he himself has been moving, will 
greatly encourage the reader to attack yet one 
more attempt to solve the problem of the 1603 
‘ Hamlet.’ An able and well-planned intro- 
duction puts him in possession of the familiar 
factors in the situation of the Elizabethan 
stage under an interpretation which ques- 
tions, where it does not correct, the work of 
earlier scholars. For the Good Quartos Dr. 
Duthie re-states and agrees with Professor 
Pollard’s position that some at any rate of 
the authentic texts of the plays were set up 
from Shakespeare’s manuscripts. On the 
‘* Bad ’’ Quartos he begins by arguing against 
the theory that they are the product of piracy 
by stenography. The idea that they might 
have been re-constructed memorially by actors 
who were in need of a prompt copy was put 
forward as long ago as 1857 by Tycho Momm- 
sen. Piracy by memory, as eighteenth- 
century theatrical history also shows, could be 
practised with fair success for provincial per- 
formances; there is considerable actual record 
of it, some of which is quoted here. The clue 
to it in Shakespeare was furnished by the 
observation that scenes in which a certain 
figure appeared were always more — 
given than others. The actor, then, who 
the distinguishing part, remembering best his 
own words and the words of the players on the 
stage with him, might supply the back-bone, 
so to put it, of the reconstruction ; the rest of 
the play would be put together as best might 
be from more or less accurately recollected bits 
eked out with lines, often brought in through 
mere verbal suggestion from different scenes 
of the play, or even from other plays and 
plays by other authors. This working of 
actors’ memory—which must often have been 
somewhat haphazard and an affair of haste— 
certainly, from the point of view of practical 
common sense, seems a more likely explana- 
tion of the echoes from various playwrights 
which have struck the careful scholar, than 
would be a supposed manipulation of the text, 
perhaps by several hands. It accounts as 


well, or better, for resemblances, and also for 
omissions, awkward cuts or joinings and de- 
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teriorations of text. It affords further an 
answer to the surmises of those who have 
found in Ql traces of supposed ‘ Ur- 
Hamlet’ by Kyd; and puts a new aspect on 
scenes and passages which have been deemed 
plagiarism. 

A propos of plagiarism Dr. Duthie agrees 
emphatically with those scholars who inter- 
pret Greene’s well-known outburst against the 

‘upstart Crow... the absolute Johannes 
fac totum ... in his owne conceit the onely 
Shake-scene in a countrey’’ as invective 
not against a plagiarist but against an 
actor ‘‘ who lives by speaking the lines of 
others and who wins all the applause, and 
more particularly as‘an actor who has the in- 
solence to encroach upon the field of author- 
ship itself.”’” If we accept this we get an 
enhanced idea of Shakespeare’s competence as 
an actor. 

Yet another interesting point comes out in 

i ion of the difference in characterisa- 
tion between a memorial reconstruction and 
the authentic version of a play. Thus Ham- 
let in the ‘‘bad’’ Quarto is a less philoso- 

hical and simpler character than he appears 
in the text of Q2 or the Folio; the suggestion 
is that the actor or actors on whom Q1 
depended somewhat failed to grasp his com- 

lexity of mind and further may have been 
as interested in reflection than in action, in 
which preference possibly they could conclude 
that their provincial audiences would agree 
with them. . 

In the short chapter giving Conclusions the 
most interesting is, that the Q1 text post-dates 
the authentic Shakespearean texts, being 
based essentially on the text published in Q2. 


Osrtuary: JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS. 


We learn with very great regret that John 
Edward Francis (J. E. F. or Jef, as 

was to so many sate re died on Feb. 24. The 
present writer first knew him nearly thirty 
years ago at the Athenaeum Press as the 
co-proprietor and publisher of the Athenaeum 
an Notes and Queries. He was then in the 
prime of life, very competent in his business 
as head of a printing and publishing firm, 
but with a life and energy which both socially 
and intellectually overflowed the bounds of 
his printing office. He had very strong, and, 
as far as aims and objects go, very clear, ideas 
of how human beings should live together. 
He had missed a university training and for 


lack of that, or of some adequate substitaie 
fer it, he was not always able to set forth iam 
balanced or convincing way the ideas of whim 
his eager mind was full. It was a fine 

in his character that he showed the liveligm 
appreciation of those special qualities 
others which are derived from training. Bm 
if he could not always in writing express a 
was in his mind his life expressed it. He wa 
the uncompromising opponent of ‘everythin 
underhand or unmerciful. His handli | 
his men was that of a personal friend, and @ 
whole atmosphere of the Athenaeum Pigg 
was that of a place where people worked 
gether in mutual trust and understanding 
Laughed at a little by his friends apm 
“puritan”? he was nevertheless a 
enjoyer of social pleasures and, in particulam 
was himself a good actor, much called pam 
in amateur theatricals. Wherever he was, ie 
vitality, his eagerness over what was good ail 
his disgust at what was bad made life in him 
company a fairly stirring thing. 

Naturally, being a stout socialist, he mee 
with opposition from several quartem 
Naturally also, perhaps, his interest in im 
unfortunate, the disinherited, became in time 
too strong not to dominate whatever he tok 
in hand. It was not surprising when ti 
Athenaeum Press (which had carried ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ through the war of 1914-1918) 
and only in 1920 resigned it to Lord Northe 
cliffe) was left and J. E. F. devoted himeelf 
altogether to the work of social amelioration 
centred at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 

The work done there by him and Mis 
friend ‘‘ Dick Sheppard ”’ is well known @ 
anyone who follows the social history of Lom 
don. There his singular character set i@ 
peculiar mark on all he undertook. He digs 
regarded much that other men value or take 
for granted, and he believed in possibilities 
where most men see nothing but blank. 

For the last years of his life he was if 
becoming more and more disabled. 
physical distresses could not daunt him evel 
when they were extreme, and he kept to tt 
last his vitality and hjs unrelaxed grip om 
something that was both within this world 
and beyond it. 


CoRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 150, col. 1, no, 417, read tears net 
of sorrow; and at ante p. 151, col. 1, no. 4% 
for ‘‘ Augustus’ drocuity” read Aw 
divinity. 
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